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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



SPIRITUAL TALKS OF 

Belur Math , May 4, 1929 (Continued) 

The mother: ‘I do not know much about 
the life of the Holy Mother. I have not read 
either her life or her teachings. Kindly tell me 
something about her. I am very much in- 
terested to hear.’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘The Holy Mother was the 
mother of all. Her kindness, her forbearance, 
and her patience were wonderful. How little 
of her do we ourselves know! But she has out 
of her mercy let me realize that she is none 
other than the Mother of the universe. None 
can understand her real nature, unless she in 
her mercy reveals it to us. First Yogen Maharaj 
(Swami Yogananda) and then Sharat Maharaj 
(Swami Saradananda) attended to her needs. 

I had also the good fortune of cooking for 
her once, when on a visit to Jayrambati, That 
was many years back, a few years after the 
Master had left the body. The Holy Mother 
was then at Jayrambati. Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda was with me and also another monk, I 
forget who it was. Perhaps/ it was Swami 
Subodhananda. We all went to see the Holy 
Mother at Jayrambati. In those days, the devo- 



SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

tees seldom visited Jayrambati, and the journey, 
too, was extremely difficult. We had informed 
the Mother earlier. It pleased her greatly to 
have us there. Forthwith, she became very 
busy about feeding us properly and making us 
happy in every way. Jayrambati was a small 
village, where nothing could be had. Never- 
theless, the Mother had arranged for milk, fish, 
and various kinds of vegetables. She knew that 
the people of Calcutta were used to drinking 
tea; so she arranged for our tea as well. We 
spent the whole day in great delight. We had 
a fine bath in the Talpukur tank. The Holy 
Mother (being very bashful) would not come 
out in the open before us, nor would she talk 
with us. At night, when we had gone to bed 
after dinner, I planned with Swami Rama* 
krishnananda that we should cook for her. 
Next morning, when we broached the question 
before her after tea, she at first laughed at 
the idea, and said: “How can that be, my sons? 
I am your mother; it is my duty to cook for 
you. And here you are wanting to cook for 
me instead! You will hardly be able to bear 
the smoke in the kitchen.” With such words, 
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she wanted to dissuade us. But we did not 
mind her objection, and were firm in our 
resolve. As a last argument, I said: “We come 
from Brahmana homes; so why should you 
have any objection to taking food cooked by 
us? The Master also accepted cooked food 
from us.” Ultimately, she had to agre£. Swami 
Ramakrishnananda and myself cooked, and the 
Mother was highly pleased with the food.’ 

The mother: ‘Maharaj, so you cooked for 
the Master as well?’ 

Mahapumshji: ‘Yes, my daughter. The 

Master, being very ill then, was staying at Cossi- 
pore for treatment. We all lived there with 
Swamiji, and served him all the twenty-four 
hours by turns. We all had our food there, 
for which Suresh Babu made the necessary 
arrangement. There was also a cook. Once, 
when he fell ill, we had to cook by turns. The 
food was very simple — rice, dal, vegetable soup, 
and so on. Our mind was then in such a state 
that we did not give much thought for food, 
and we were satisfied with what came to hand 
easily. On the one hand, the Master was 
seriously ill, and on the other, our own minds 
were afire with spiritual realization. One night 
during that period, it was my turn to prepare 
rotiy dal, and a vegetable curry. When I added 
the spices to the curry, the Master smelt it 
from his room above, and said: “Who is it 
that is cooking tonight? The spices smell so 
nice!” When he heard that I was cooking, he 
said: “Oh, fetch some of it for me.” He par- 
took a little of this that night. He was then 
suffering from pain in the throat, so he could 
hardly take anything. A little bit of semolina 
boiled in milk would be given to him, which he 
ate with great difficulty. Sometimes, he could 
not swallow it at all. Over and above this, 
he was so constantly in divine moods and 
samadhi that he hardly had any external con- 
sciousness. What happy days we spent there at 
Cossipore when engaged in the services of the 
Master and in intense spiritual quest! It seems 
as though the Master courted that disease in 
order to bring us all together and give shape 
to his future organization. How can ordinary 



mortals penetrate into the deep purposes with 
which an incarnation comes to this earth?’ 

Saying this, he became silent and sat quiet 
for some time. Then he resumed slowly: ‘Yes, 
my daughter, I was talking to you about 
Jayrambati. We stayed with the Holy Mother 
for three days that time in great joy. Her af- 
fection was boundless. She was extremely busy 
from morning till night so that we might not 
have the slightest discomfort. As for myself,. 
I had lost my own mother in childhood, and 
I had almost forgotten what motherly love is. 
But at Jayrambati, I got a taste of that affec- 
tion. On the third night, I had fever accom- 
panied with shivering, and it increased as the 
night advanced. In the early hours of the 
morning, I told Shashi Maharaj (Swami 
Ramakrishnananda) : “Brother, no more of this 
here. If I live here with my fever, I shall be 
only burdening the Holy Mother with greater 
worries. We shall bid farewell to the Mother 
in the morning and leave this place. After that, 
I do not care what happens.” He, too, agreed 
to the proposal. As soon as the day dawned, 
we three saluted the Mother and left Jayram- 
bati. At first, the Holy Mother would not 
agree to our departure so soon. But, when 
she found that we were insistent, she kept 
silent. 

‘I walked with difficulty a little distance from 
the Mother’s house, when we came across an 
empty bullock cart. We hired it up to Aram- 
bag, and all the three of us got into it. In the 
cart, I was almost unconscious. At noon, the 
cart was stopped at a village, from where some 
hot water was procured. Finding me in that 
condition, a villager suggested that my fever 
would come down if I was given some juice of 
bel leaves. As we had no medicine with us, we 
had to act according to Iris advice. He brought 
some juice of bel leaves and gave it to me for 
drinking with hot water. The other Swamis 
finished their lunch with some parched rice 
purchased from the village. After this, we 
resumed our journey, with my fever showing 
no sign of abatement. When we reached 
Arambag, a doctor was called in, and he said 
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after examining that it was malaria. I was 
struck with wonder at his diagnosis. From where 
could malaria have come? I had no such fever 
for the last ten or fifteen years, though I had 
it in my boyhood. As a matter of fact, I had 
been living after that illness outside Barasat 
(the birth-place of Mahapurushji) for many 
years before I met the Master. At Barasat, I 
had once a severe attack of malaria. When I 
recovered a little, I went out for a change to 
the north-western parts of India. I was then 
fourteen or fifteen years old. Later on, I 
seldom visited Barasat, particularly avoiding the 
malaria season. So, when the doctor said that 
it was malaria, we concluded that the long bath 
in the Talpukur tank at Jayrambati might have 
activated the old malaria bacilli in my body. 
Whatever that might have been, we had to 
stay at Arambag for some days for my re- 
covery, and then we returned to Calcutta.’ 

Belur Math, August 9, 1929 

Swami Y — was to leave for Madras today. 
So, when he saluted Mahapurushji in the 
morning, he said : ‘So Y — is leaving today. He 
has been in this monastery — this place of the 
Master— for many days this time. Well, I bid 
you good-bye now. You are devoted to the 
Master; he will be with you wherever you go. 
He lives among his devotees wherever they may 
be.’ 

At some other time, in the course of a dis- 
cussion with a monk about the Math and 
Mission, Mahapurushji remarked: “‘Truth 

alone triumphs and not untruth.” Truth has 
always been victorious, my son, and it will 
always be. This is all divine play. After leaving 
the gross body, the Master now lives in this 
Sangha (this Order of monks). Now, he lives as 
the Sangha. This is what Swami ji (Swami 
Vivekananda) said. That you and all the de- 
votees of the Master have gathered here from 
far-off centres will certainly bear some good re- 
sult. The Master is still protecting this Sangha; 
and by creating a little stir now and then, he lets 
us know that he will protect it for ever. It 



was at the behest of the Master himself that 
Swamiji established this Sangha; and he placed 
on it the onerous duty of spreading the Master^ s 
universal religious ideas throughout the world. 
Rest assured that nobody will be able to harm 
this organization. Even if somebody comes with 
hostile ideas, the Master will change his mind. 
He will make all understand the true spirit, 
maybe even through opposing circumstances. 
Men with their limited intellects are naturally 
liable to commit errors; but he is merciful to 
all. Sinner or sufferer, nobody is outside the 
pale of his grace. Has not Swamiji declared: 
“The current of whose love flows uninterrupted- 
ly down to the lowest pariah”? He forgives all. 
It is for saving all, down to the pariah, that he 
came down as Sri Ramakrishna. You must 
have read about Jesus Christ. For the very 
people who crucified him, he prayed to the 
Father in heaven: “Lord, forgive them, for 

they know not what they do.” That supreme 
Brahman Itself has now come down as Sri 
Ramakrishna. We have seen with our own eyes 
how infinite was his forgiveness, how wonder- 
ful was his mercy. As for the Holy Mother, 
there can be no comparison for her — she is 
none other than the Mother of the universe. I 
have even heard it related that, when some- 
one came and reported to her that somebody 
had committed the most unmentionable and 
damnable crime, the Mother heard the whole 
report without uttering a word. Then the re- 
porter requested the Mother: “If you summon 
him and take him to task a little, it will be 
good.” To this, she replied: “My son, you can 
well talk like that, but I am his mother. To 
you, he may be an offender, and so detestable, 
but to his mother he is not so. Being his 
mother, how can I hate my son?” So wonder- 
ful was her forgiveness! All these are still be- 
fore our eyes. That is what we, too, have 
learnt. We have to learn all these from the 
lives of the Master, the Holy Mother, and 
Swamiji.’ As he spoke these words, his voice 
became choked, and he stopped suddenly. 
After some time, he sang: 
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‘Sing the glory of the Lord of the universe, 
the One adorable to all; 

The one Deity who protects the three worlds 
— the ocean of love, the beautiful, the 
leader of all life; 



The charmer of the minds of His servants, 
the bestower of good, the giver of learn- 
ing, wealth, and intelligence. 

The devotee begs of Him with folded hands: 
“Do please fill my thirsting heart with 
love.” 5 



RENUNCIATION AND SERVICE 



Swami Vivekananda proclaimed: ‘The na- 
tional ideals of India are renunciation and 
service. Intensify her in those channels, and 
the rest will take care of itself’ ( Complete 
Works , Vol. V. p. 223) . Others before him had 
spoken of renunciation as the means for in- 
dividual liberation. Swami Vivekananda raised 
it to the status of a national ideal and policy. 
Saints and sages had laid stress on service as 
the most perfect channel for the inflow of 
spiritual illumination. Swami Vivekananda 
equated it with spirituality itself. Others, again, 
had thought that renunciation was incompati- 
ble with social activities. Swami Vivekananda 
made them go hand in hand with one another. 
That was no small contribution in the fields of 
both ideology and practice. 

All the great religions of the world have 
emphasized the need of formal renunciation. 
The Buddhists carried it to the extreme, so 
much so that Swami Vivekananda was con- 
strained to charge Buddhist monasticism with 
the guilt of enervating the Indian masses by a 
false lure of easy salvation through a mere 
outward show of rejection of the world. Jesus 
Christ was a monk, who urged his disciples to 
follow him by renouncing everything. But 
Christendom saved itself from the error of the 
Indian Buddhists by ignoring that call for all 
practical purposes. Swami Vivekananda’ s task 
was to save and give practical shape to this 
spiritual ideal and at the same time to protect 
the masses from misguided indolence masquerad- 
ing as spiritual achievement. He could not 



ignore the soul’s natural hankering for spiritual 
flights beyond worldly preoccupations. Hence 
his work was to canalize this urge in a con- 
structive way that would most effectively ensure 
free play to the soul’s aspirations and yet 
safeguard social welfare and progress. The 
solution lay in joining together renunciation and 
service, quietism and action, individual aloofness 
and social usefulness. His motto was: Tor one’s 
own salvation and for the good of the world.’ 
To achieve this difficult task, Swami Viveka- 
nanda had to make a fresh evaluation of 
renunciation itself. To him, as also to the 
teacher of the Gita, renunciation did not 
mean mere external rejection, but a state 
of spiritual repose and freedom from be- 
ing disturbed by one’s environment, both 
mental and physical. Defining renuncia- 
tion, Swami Vivekananda says : ‘The two 

motive powers of our actions are (1) what we 
see ourselves, (2) the experience of others. 
These two forces throw the mind, the lake, 
into various waves. Renunciation is the power 
of battling against these forces and holding the 
mind in check. Their renunciation is what we 
want. . . . Again, the experience of the world- 
ly-minded teaches us that sense enjoyments are 
the highest ideal. ... To deny them, and not 
to allow the mind to come to a wave form 
with regard to them, is renunciation; to con- 
trol the twofold motive powers arising from my 
own experience and from the experience of 
others, and thus prevent the citta (mind-stuff) 
from being governed by them, is vairdgya (re- 
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nunciation)’ {ibid,, Vol. I. pp. 208-9). In this 
definition, renunciation comes to mean self- 
mastery, or freedom from being swayed by ex- 
ternal forces. Needless to say that this differs 
from the ordinary conception of renunciation 
as a mere negative attitude of discarding or 
running away from something. Swami Vive- 
kananda was a prophet of strength, and his 
definition of renunciation has the impress of 
his personality. 

Along with this conception of masterful free- 
dom, there is the other idea of positive achieve- 
ment. As a matter of course, we have to re- 
nounce something when we want something 
else, maybe something better than what we 
have. As we ascend a ladder, the lower rungs 
are automatically left below. Renunciation, 
considered from the objective standpoint, is a 
rejection of the world; but from the subjective 
point of view, it is a positive spiritual gain; 
nay, to the mind advancing along the path of 
spiritual progress, the horizon expands constant- 
ly, and the vision widens to give newer values to 
the things at hand and put them in their 
proper perspective. There is no feeling of loss at 
any time; rather, there is a feeling of a fuller 
and more satisfying acquisition. In such an 
aspirant, the divine bliss gradually replaces the 
hankering for the little bits of worldly pleasure. 
As his personality expands, he feels a repulsion 
for the pettinesses of this world. Truly has 
the Chandogya U panisad declared: ‘Bliss is 

verily in the Infinite; in the finite there is no 
joy. 5 ‘Every human being has an ideal of in- 
finite pleasure 5 , says Swami Vivekananda. ‘To 
manifest the Infinite through the finite is im- 
possible, and, sooner or later, man learns to 
give up the attempt to express the Infinite 
through the finite. This giving up, this re- 
nunciation of the attempt, is the background of 
ethics. . . . Ethics always says, “Not I, but 
thou 55 5 {ibid., Vol. II. p. 62). And he asks: 
How can religion or morality begin without 
renunciation itself? 5 {ibid., Vol. HI. p. 343). 
In another place, he says: ‘The ideal of re- 
nunciation nowhere attains such a height as in 
the teachings of the Vedanta. But, at the same 



time, dry suicidal advice is not intended; it 
really means deification of the world — giving 
up the world as we think of it, as we know it, 
as it appears to us — and to know what it really 
is. Deify it; it is God alone 5 {ibid., Vol. II. 
p. 146). 

So the idea of renunciation starts with the 
simple act of giving up; then through the psy- 
chological facts of the case, it carries us to a 
certain mental attitude; this, again, is re- 
inforced, from the philosophical standpoint of 
reality, by the conviction of the presence of the 
Infinite and the illusoriness and unreality of 
the finite. And the consummation is reached in 
the spiritual recognition of the divinity of all, 
where all hankering is quietened and the finite 
mind attains a natural devotional bent for offer- 
ing everything, including itself, at the feet of 
the Deity, the Infinite. What started as an 
act of petty giving up finds its fulfilment in a 
complete resorption in the infinite and blissful 
reality behind everything. Renunciation here 
becomes not simply a means, but an ideal in 
itself. It is no wonder, then, that 6ahkaracarya 
should have equated renunciation with full en- 
lightenment in several places in his commen- 
taries. Renunciation, in this conception, has 
nothing to do w'ith avoiding life. ‘To live in 
the world 5 , says Swami Vivekananda, ‘and not 
to be of it is the true test of renunciation 5 

{ibid., Vol. V. p. 272). 

We are not considering formal renunciation 
in this context, nor do we imply here any 
adverse criticism against it. We are rather con- 
cerned here with subjective attitudes that make 
it possible for it to join hands with service; and 
this not for any personal benefit, but for the 
good of all. Philosophically speaking, weTeally 
reject nothing here; rather, everything finds its 
true place within the ambit of infinity. Every- 
thing becomes reorientated; our whole outlook 
becomes deified; and we stand in the presence 
of God. 

II 

We now turn to the other side — to service 
itself, which renunciation reinforces. The idea 
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of service is not so foreign to the modern world 
as the idea of renunciation. In fact, all activities 
are now termed ‘service’. The government 
serves the people, the railroads serve the pas- 
sengers, the industrialists serve the consumers, 
and so on and so forth. The idea implied is 
that the individuals in all these fields act not 
merely for personal gain, but also for the good 
of the people for whom they work; nay, the 
idea is gaining ground that the receivers profit 
more in such transactions, and the givers re- 
nounce their share of the gain to that extent. 
So far so good. The modern world, too, in a 
sense combines renunciation with service. But 
Swami Vivekananda’s conception could not 
stop at that alone. He imported into this 
relationship a super-mundane outlook. The 
givers, according to him, were worshippers, and 
the recipients Divinity Itself under those diverse 
garbs. Service, as Swami Vivekananda looked 
upon it, had no touch of selfishness, no touch 
even of compassion. His philosophy of service, 
as also his philosophy of renunciation, flowed 
from his realization of the divinity of all. One 
has not to give to another, one has not even 
to help another, but one has to worship God 
coming to one in the guise of a supplicant. Out 
of the fullness of his heart, the giver is to 
worship that God by removing a felt want and 
thank him for offering such an opportunity for 
self-purification. In this conception, renuncia- 
tion and service are but the obverse and the 
reverse of the same coin. 

The world is now full of such thoughts as 
the struggle for existence, the survival of the 
fittest, and so on, borrowed from Darwinism, 
and believed in as gospel truths. The world, 
according to the present-day conviction, pro- 
gresses through competition; and Nature, though 
a blind force and devoid of any selective power 
and predetermined direction for good, still some- 
how works mechanically for the betterment of 
human society, or, rather, that section of 
human society that deserves this boon. Such a 
materialistic philosophy is the very antithesis of 
what Swami Vivekananda preached. According 
to him, society progresses through mutual help 



and co-operation, based on love and esteem, 
which, again, flow from the fundamental unity 
of all creation — felt as a reality in life. That 
basis of unity is his Brahman, conceived of not 
as a blind inert force, but as the essence of 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss, expressing Itself on 
the empirical plane as the omniscient, omni- 
potent, just, loving, and lovable God. Our duty 
is to serve this God in His various manifesta- 
tions, not out of any selfish consideration, not 
even out of any humanistic motive, but simply 
because God demands our spontaneous worship, 
and because the finite expression of Brahman — 
which each individual is — wants to get reabsorb- 
ed into its own infinitude. Service is only an 
outer expression of that inner urge. 

In this combination of self-abnegation and 
service lies the promise not only of individual 
mental tranquillity and perfection, but also of 
international peace and fulfilment of human 
destiny. It was this selfless idea of service that 
prompted the India of olden days to spread 
her spirituality to all the then civilized nations 
through the vehicle of love and cultural inter- 
course, rather than sword and fire. It is this 
spirit, again, that should inspire the more 
advanced nations in their ministration to the 
less advanced ones. This idea elevates inter- 
national relationship to a higher plane beyond 
any considerations of race, colour, or creed. 
The African is not only the brother of the 
European, but he is the European’s own Self 
seen, under a different set of circumstances. 
That Self is not to be pitied, but to be roused 
through respectful adoration. The African’s 
present state of degradation matters little. The 
African has every promise of equalling all 
others through others’ help, for in him is the 
same Divinity, though in a latent state. The 
same can be said of the Asians and of all the 
peoples of the under-developed countries. 

Again, in Swami Vivekananda’s philosophy, 
the helper gains more than the person helped. 
He gains in moral and spiritual stature; and one 
can -well understand that he gains materially 
as well; for the fund of goodwill that he creates 
all around is sure to yield him a good return in 
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future. In fact, international help ensures a 
better future for the helping nation. 

Swami Vivekananda is also convinced that 
real service can issue out of this idea of unity 
alone: ‘When, at least, the central idea is, 
however, arrived at, that the sum total of all 
love is God, that the sum total of the aspira- 
tions of all the souls in the universe, whether 
they be free or bound, or struggling towards 
liberation, is God, then alone it becomes possible 
for any one to put forth universal love. . . . 
Loving the world and doing it good will all 
come easily then; we have to obtain this power 
only by loving God first; otherwise, it is no joke 
to do good to the world’ (ibid., Vol. III. pp. 
81-82). How true this is can be well under- 
stood if we but look at the contemporary world, 
which is divided into two blocs, each of which 
is solicitous for the uplift of the backward 
countries out of a mixed motive of help and 
winning them over to its own side, strengthen- 
ing thereby its economic, political, and strategic 
position. This is not real service; and though 
this process may seem luring for the present, 
its ultimate result is bound to be bad for all 
concerned; and even for the bloc that resorts 
to such a dubious method can it hardly be 
beneficial. Let us again remember the declara- 
tion of the Chandogya Upanisad: ‘Bliss is 
verily in the Infinite; in the finite there is no 
joy. 5 Unless human relationship is built on the 
foundation of this unity of all, there can be no 
lasting and all-comprehensive peace. 

Ill 

So far, we have a clear idea of what Swami 
Vivekananda meant by renunciation and service. 
To him goes the credit of joining the one to 
the other in the field of daily life, a task not 
easy by any means. We have shown that these 
two have common grounds so far as mental 
attitudes and metaphysical background are con- 
cerned; for both are based on self-denial and 
the unity of all creation. As such, they can 
easily come together. But the reconciliation was 
not so easy in his time in the actual field of 
traditional religious practices. 



The question was put to him: ‘Some say, 
“First of all become a siddha (a man of God- 
realization), and then you have the right to 
karma, or work for others”, while others say 
that one should work for others even from the 
beginning. How can both these views be re- 
conciled?’ Swami Vivekananda’s answer was: 
‘You are confusing one thing with the other. 
Karma means either service to humanity or 
preaching. To real preaching no doubt, none 
has the right except the siddha purusa (the 
man of realization). But to service every one 
has the right; and not only so, but every one 
is under obligation to serve others so long as 
he is accepting service from others’ (ibid., Vol. 
V, p. 319). Two ideas stand out clearly from 
the above excerpt. First, though a perfected soul 
alone can be a true gum , serving his disciples 
on the spiritual plane, every one has the right 
to undertake works, both secular and spiritual, 
in a spirit of service for his own spiritual bet- 
terment. For instance, one can explain the 
scriptures to others with the idea that he is 
thus worshipping the Narayana in them; or, 
one may even preach religion under the con- 
* viction that one is doing this in a spirit of help- 
fulness to one’s audience or, maybe, for the 
clarification of one’s own ideas and thus saving 
one’s own soul. Secondly, some sort of service is 
incumbent on all, and even the all-renouncing 
monks have to do something in return for the 
support they get from society. Here, again, we 
speak not of the sannyasins who have realized 
the Self, but of those who are on the way to 
this and who need some practice to make the 
ideal real to themselves. 

The doubt was again expressed from another 
point of view: ‘Can jiva-seva (service to beings) 
alone give mukti? And the answer was: ‘ Jiva- 
seva can give mukti not directly, but indirectly, 
through the purification of the mind. But if 
you wish to do a thing properly, you must, 
for the time being, think that that is all- 
sufficient’ (ibid., Vol. V. p. 325). This was in 
strict conformity with Sarikaracarya’s philos- 
ophy. But Swami Vivekananda’s outlook ex- 
pressed itself even here in his phrase ‘all- 
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sufficient’. In fact, any means for God -realiza- 
tion must be accepted with faith and full enthu- 
siasm as all-sufficient at least for the time being. 
Without that whole-hearted acceptance, no 
spiritual means can yield its fullest result. And 
as for all-sufficiency, in an absolute sense, the 
non- dualist asserts, from the philosophical point 
of view, that liberation is not the product of 
anything, so that the question of all-sufficiency 
of any means cannot arise in this sense. Libera- 
tion is natural to the soul, so that if selfless 
service cannot promise liberation, nothing else 
also can. All other means are meant for re- 
moving ignorance; and so also is service. 

Swami Vivekananda said: ‘The essential 

thing is renunciation. Without renunciation, 
none can pour out his whole heart in working 
for others. The man of renunciation sees all 
with an equal eye and devotes himself to the 
service of all. Does not our Vedanta also teach 
us to see all with an equal eye? Why then 
do you cherish the idea that the wife and 
children are your own, more than others?’ 

{ibid., Vol. V. p. 382). 

Once, in the course of a discussion on service 
to others, a disciple said to the Swami: ‘So, 
after all, it comes to this, sir, that unless this 
state of jivanmukti (freedom even while living) 
is attained, work for the sake of others can 
never be pursued in the truest sense of the 
term.’ To this, the Swami replied: ‘Yes, that 
is what the Sastras say, b.ut they also say that 
work or service for the good of others leads to 
this state of jivanmukti. Otherwise, there would 
be no need on the part of the Sastras to teach 
us a separate path of religious practice called 
the karma-y,oga {ibid., Vol. VII. p. 113). 

Theories apart, it is so easy to fall into the 
trap of self-deception. From the fact that one 
has accepted the path of spirituality by renounc- 
ing worldliness in one’s own way — be it by 
just becoming a religious man or a monk — it 
does not follow automatically, from the subjec- 



tive point of view, that one is actually and for 
ever practising spirituality all one’s life. Ap- 
pearances are too often deceptive. ‘Well, the 
truth is this: the knowledge of Brahman is the 
ultimate goal — the highest destiny of man. But 
man cannot remain absorbed in Brahman all 
the time. When he comes out of It, he must . 
have something to engage himself in. At that 
time, he should do such work as will contribute 
to the real well-being of people. Therefore do 
I urge you in the service of jivas in a spirit of 
oneness’ {ibid., Vol. VII. p. 197). And then 
comes Swami Vivekananda’s own pertinent 
question: ‘Which are greater — those who are 
coming forward in the service of humanity, 
regarding them as the Atman, those who are 
continent since early age, who are the moving 
embodiments of renunciation and dispassion, or 
those who like flies are at one time sitting on 
a flower, and at the next moment on a dung 
heap?’ {ibid., Vol. VII. p, 263). 

Last of all comes out the Swami, the prophet 
of renunciation and service, in his true colours, 
throwing aside all logic and prudential consider- 
ations to forget himself in the service of others 

for the sake of service itself: ‘We shall have 

■ 

to work, giving up altogether all desire for re- 
sults. People will call us both good and bad. 
But we shall have to work like lions, keeping 
the ideal before us, without caring whether “the 
wise ones praise or blame us” ’ {ibid., Vol. VII. 

pp. 231-32). 

Work is worship. We have to work for the 
sake of work; and not even considerations of 
liberation must deflect us from our determina- 
tion. Even the hankering for personal libera- 
tion has a touch of selfishness. Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s own life was a perfect example of the 
combination of the twin ideals of renunciation 
and service. May his noble life and lofty teach- 
ings inspire earnest men and women every- 
where to devote themselves to a life of true 
renunciation and service for the good of others 1 




THE UTTARA-KANDA OF THE VALMlKI RAMAYANA 

• • • 



By Dr, A. D. Pusalker 



There are several scholars — both Indian and 
foreign — who hold that the entire Uttara- 
kanda of the Valmiki Rdmdyana is a later in- 
terpolation in the epic. 1 The grounds advanced 
in support of the view are as follows. 

(i) The Uttara-kanda was composed after the 

/ 

other kdndas. 

» # 

(ii) The phalasruti at the end of the 
Yuddha-kdnda (VI. 128.1 17) clearly shows that 
the genuine Rdmdyana came to an end there, 
and the subsequent portions were added later 
on. 

(iii) The first table of contents in the Bala- 
kdnda makes no reference to the subject-matter 
of the Uttar a-kdnda, indicating thereby that, 
at the time of the composition of that table, the 
Rdmdyana did not contain the Uttara-kanda , 
which is included only in the second table of 
contents in the Bdla-kdnda, which was obviously 
composed after the interpolated Uttara-kanda 
was taken to be a part of the Rdmdyana. 

(iv) The extent of the Rdmdyana is stated 

to be 24,000 stanzas divided into 500 cantos, 

whereas the extant seven kdndas of the 

• • 

Rdmdyana exceed the number of stanzas and 
cantos assigned to the genuine Rdmdyana. 

(v) The Ramopdkhyana in the Mahabharata 

makes no reference to the Uttara-kanda. 

• • 

(vi) The style of the Uttara-kanda is distinct 
from that of the genuine kdndas. 

(vii) There are several stories in the Uttara- 
kanda which run counter to the accounts given 
in the genuine kdndas of the Rdmdyana. 

Before subjecting these arguments to a 
critical examination, let us turn to the Uttara- 
kanda itself and deal with its contents with a 

1 Bui eke, Rdmakatha, pp. 120-22, 407; Jacobi, Das 
Rdmdyana , pp. 26, 28 ff., 64; Winternitz, History of 
Indian Literature , I. p. 495 ff. In .the following foot- 
notes, references to the Rdmdyana, unless specifically 
indicated otherwise, are from the Nirnayasagar Press 
Edition. 

2 



view to finding out whether the entire Uttara- 
kanda is spurious, or there are some portions 
which can be termed genuine. Briefly sum- 
marized, the Uttara-kanda deals with the 

^ » • 

following. 

1. In the first 34 cantos is given a detailed 
account of Ravana describing his parentage and 
birth; penance and boons from Brahma; defeat 
of Vaisravana and capture of Puspaka; curses 
by Nandi and Vedavatl; campaigns of conquest 
and curse by Anaranya; encounter with Yama 
and defeat of the sons of Varuna; capture of 
several maidens and married women and curse 
by Nalakubara; defeat of Indra by Meghanada 
and receiving boons from gods; defeat of 
Ravana by Kartavlrya Arjuna and Valin (1-34). 

2. Account of the birth and life of Hanumat 
(35-36). 

3. Departure of the guests assembled for 
coronation and return of Puspaka to Vaisravana 
(37-41). 

4. Desertion of Sita: On the plea of fulfilling 
her longings ( dohada ), Rama asks Laksmana to 
leave Sita at the hermitage of Valmiki, on ac- 
count of the public scandal about her. 
Laksmana acquaints Sita with the facts after 
they reach Valmiki’s hermitage after crossing the 
Gariga. Lamentations of Sita. Valmiki gives 
asylum to Sita. Sumantra points out to 
Laksmana the real reason of SIta’s banishment 

(42-52).’ 

5. Stories of Nrga, Nimi, and Yayati (53-59). 2 

6. Account of Satrughna: Rama sends 

Satrughna against Lavana through pressure 
from Gyavana. Satrughna passes one night in 
the hermitage of Valmiki, and during the same 

2 Besides, there are thirteen cantos (viz. five between 
canto 23 and 24, five between canto 37 and 38, and 
three between canto 59 and 60), known to be inter- 
polations, which have been excluded in the commen- 
taries, and these have not been numbered in the 
texts of the Rdmdyana. 
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night were bom Kusa and Lava. While return- 
ing to Ayodhya after twelve years, after killing 
Lavana and founding Madhupuri, Satrughna 
listens to the Ramayana in the hermitage of 
Valmiki. After seeing Rama at Ayodhya, 
Satrughna returns to Madhupuri (his kingdom) 

(60-72). 

7. Killing of Sambuka, a Sudra, who was 
performing penance (73-76). 

8. Accounts of Sveta and Danda (77-82). 

9. Glorification of the Asvamedha (83-90). 

10. Disappearance of Sita: Kusa and Lava 
sing the Rdmdiyaria in the assembly at Naimisa. 
Hearing that Kusa and Lava were sons of Sita, 
Rama sends a message to Valmiki, inviting Sita 
to prove her chastity before the assembly. Sita’s 
ordeal. Mother Earth takes Sita with her. 
Rama’s vain pleading for her return. Kusa and 
Lava sing the Uttara-kanda. Dissolution of the 
ceremony. Death of mothers (91-99). 

11. Campaign of conquest: Taksa and 
Puskala, sons of Bharata, found kingdoms re- 
spectively at Taksasila and Puskalavati; and 
sons of Laksmana in Angadvipa (Angada) and 
Candrakanta (Candraketu) (100-102). 

12. Death of Laksmana: Kala reminds Rama 
of the resumption of his original form of Visnu. 
Laksmana enters the place where Rama and 
Kala were in conference, and then, banished 
by Rama, goes to Sarayu and is carried to 
heavens (103-106). 

13. Rama establishes Kusa in Kusavati and 
Lava in Sravasti (107). 

14. After crowning his sons Subahu and 
Satrughatin, Satrughna returns to Ayodhya. 
Sugriva installs Angada and goes to Ayodhya 
with the vdnaras . Viblnsana and Hanumat are 

« i 

granted immortality by Rama (108), 

15. Rama and his brothers assume the form 
of Visnu; and vdnaras , the parts of the gods. 
Citizens return to Ayodhya from the Sarayu. 
Phalasruti (109-111). 

Of these, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, and 9 are evi- 
dently interpolated in the Uttara-kanda at a 
later date, because they do not Satisfy the ele- 
mentary test of genuineness, in that they do not 
form an integral part of the Rama-story, and 



break the continuity of the account. Thus, the 
stories of Ravana and Hanumat, with which the 
Uttara-kanda opens (Nos. 1,2), and the legends 
of Nrga, Nimi, Yayati (No. 5), of Sambuka (No. 
7), of Sveta and Danda (No. 8), which come 
later, are nothing but Puranic materials bodily 
incorporated in the Ramayana — the most 
favourite stock in trade of later interpolators. 
These impede the smooth flow of the narra- 
tive, and are easily discernible as subsequent 
additions. Similar is the case with the glorifica- 
tion of Asvamedha (No. 9). Further, the de- 
parture of guests (No. 3), already mentioned 
towards the close of the Y uddka-kanda , 3 which 
is its proper place, has been repeated in the 
Uttara-kanda for the sake of connecting the 
additional matter of the stories of Ravana and 
Hanumat with the main story in the genuine 
Uttara-kanda. As a matter of fact, the genuine 
Uttara-kanda begins with the desertion of Sita, 
narrated in Canto 42. 

Besides these interpolations, there are thirteen 
cantos in the Uttara-kanda, as indicated in 
Footnote No. 2, which are also later additions, 
as all commentators uniformly regard them as 
spurious, and do not comment on them. 

The object of Valmiki in composing the 

Ramayana was to give a complete account of 

Rama. As will be indicated later, the Rama - 

yana , as taught to Lava and Kusa, ended only 

with the Y uddka-kanda and the coronation of 

* ♦ 

Rama. From the opening canto in the Rdmd- 
yana , we learn that Narada told Valmiki about 
the life of Rama up to his re-acquisition of Sita 
and of the kingdom. 4 Whatever came to pass 
later is couched in the future tense. 5 The third 
canto of the Bdla-kdnda tells us that Valmiki 
completed the story by adding details about 
Rama’s coronation, and also accounts of 
Satrughna and Laksmana, repudiation of Sita, 
birth of Lava and Kusa, Asvamedha, installa- 
tion of Lava and Kusa, and the passing away 
of Rama. 6 These later happenings certainly 

3 Ram., VU28.84-86. 

4 Ram. (Critical Edition), 1.1.70. 

5 Ram. (Cr. Ed.), 1.1.75-76. 

0 Ram. (Cr. Ed.), 1.3.28-29. 




